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_ Mr. Urey: The negotiations for the control of atomic energy began 
4 year ago last June 14, with the introduction of the United States 


lan by Mr. Bernard Baruch. Opinions differ as to the value of these 
iegotiations, but no agreement in regard to the broad principle of 
controls has been secured. 

Valuable technical studies have been made, but there has been 
ittle, if any, political progress. There is a strong tendency, when fun- 
lamental disagreements between great powers occur, to accept inter- 
jational compromises of such a kind that no real control or solution is 
-ccomplished. I personally fear this possibility very much. It is quite 
sossible that we shall modify the proposals of the United States so 
‘hat the agreement accomplished is a false solution, without penalties 
or violations by nations. We have seen a number of false solutions, 
f ch as the League of Nations, the Locarno Pact, and the Kellogg 
Peace Pact. 

- Some people believe that the present disagreement on atomic energy 
fontrol is due to a fundamental conflict of economic interests between 
tussia and America. They say that America needs atomic energy and 
ntrol to avoid the economic cost of disruption of our economy by 
he dispersal of cities, people, and industries. They say that Russia 
voids atomic energy control to prevent the disruption of her economy 
at would result from inspection and from the collapse of the iron 
urtain. 

The great fear of the atomic bomb will really begin when it is 
rought home to the American people that a complete disruption of 
eir way of life must result from the rigid governmental control nec- 


I 
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essary to disperse people and factories. Perhaps then the American 
people will react by resorting to violence as a means of meeting the 
problem. 

We are in search of alternatives to war today in the third year o 
the atomic age. What shall we do? 

It is now my privilege to present, from Washington, a member o 


| 

| 

| 

the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Senator Carl A. Hatch of| 

New Mexico. | 

SENATOR Harcu: In the light of the confused and even ugly world | 

picture which prevails today, it is most difficult to appraise the politi-} 

cal implications of the third year of the atomic age, especially as they 
are pertinent to this discussion. 

First, I should like to say those great minds which released the energy 


| 


} 


of the atom and made possible this atomic age are in no sense respon- 
sible for the confused state of world affairs. In releasing this tremen- 
dous force, the scientists placed in the hands of men a vast power to be} 
utilized for good or for evil according to the statesmanship and} 
ability of the political craftsmen of the world. Since Hiroshima, many 
of us had hoped that the terrible destructive power of the atomic} 
bomb would be the compelling means of bringing a war-mad world to } 
its senses. In forcing nations to live together in peace, we had also } 
hoped that the unlimited possibilities of atomic energy might be} 
turned from destructive use to the constructive benefit of all mankind. 

The tragedy of present world political trends is that existing 
situations are so utterly senseless and may prove to be totally destruc- 
tive. All present attempts to conquer, rule, and dominate by force or 
threats of force are stupid, insane, and even suicidal. Rule by force, 
conquest, and domination—relics of the Dark Ages—must be aban-} 
doned, and that quickly, lest our entire civilization collapse in the 
cataclysm of an atomic war. 

However, it is not enough to say that conquest and force must be } 
abandoned. We must go further and propose measures in a continued 
effort to make possible this world of order which we hold is paramoun 
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9 everything else. It is almost universally agreed that, before war as 
means of determining differences in disputes among nations can be 
liminated, some adequate substitute for war must be developed. It is 
kewise generally understood that there is, and can be, but one sub- 
situte for the evil methods of force and power. That one substitute is 
ww. Equally it is true that rule by law is the only method in keeping 
‘ith an atomic age. Only through law can the deadly destructive 
ower of atomic energy be diverted into channels of constructive 
nefits. International law is not a new thing. It has long been recog- 
ized and applied by courts in nearly all the countries of the world. 


At Nuremberg it was judicially determined that aggressive war is 
a international crime, and it is punishable as such. Already, then, 
fe have certain means by which initial steps can be taken. Of course, 
ar machinery needs to be strengthened and greatly expanded and 
proved, but the goal toward which we must strive, even with such 
sachinery as we now possess, is to outlaw all war and substitute 
nerefor the rule of law. This is not impossible. If it is impossible, 
ten we are all doomed—for, unless war is eliminated from the world 
“men, men will surely be eliminated from the world. 


Toward this goal, then, the first step, in my opinion, is complete dis- 


tmament of all nations; adequate inspection and other methods to 


event rearmament must be provided. This is not an impossibility. 
‘n international police force strong enough to prevent aggression 
st be established, and such a police force is needed immediately. 
A code of international law must be adopted, and means for its en- 
tcement provided. Compulsory jurisdiction should be conferred 
yon the International Court of Justice, a Court which has already 
sen established. 

While I confess that these steps present grave difficulties, I do not 
ree that those difficulties are insurmountable. The more difficult 
Ney are to achieve, the greater is the necessity therefor. Pending the 
mplishment of these things, there are other present available 
thods which must not be ignored or considered too lightly. 
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Frank, candid discussion in open debate of all differences is a most 
valuable instrument, even though at times it may seem tedious and 
ineffective. When there is no other course, an appeal to world opinion 
through the General Assembly of the United Nations, such as we now 
propose, may have far greater value than any of us now realize. Even 
though the United Nations may appear to many to be weak and in- 
effective, as it reels under the blows of eighteen successive vetoes, it 
constitutes a mighty force and a strong beginning. The United Nations 
is the foundation upon which we hope to build a rule of law, har- 
mony, and cooperation. Despite the vetoes and temporary failures— 
as they will surely occur—we must not give up. We must continue to 
build on this foundation and add strength wherever weakness appears. 


As we thus proceed to do the things-we should do now, we may even- 
tually learn that, in releasing the all-powerful force of atomic energy, 
we have developed an age in which for the first time in his history man 
has been released from the dread horror of war itself. 


To this hope we must cling. To it we must remain forever dedicated. 
From it we dare not depart. 


Mr. Urey: It is now my privilege to present, as our next Rounp 
TaBLE speaker, the publisher of the Chicago Times, Richard J. 
Finnegan. : 


Mr. Finnecan: The atomic bomb is in its third year—a menace t 
world peace. The United Nations is in its third year—as yet an im 


perfect agency to achieve world peace. 


And, dated from our Declaration of Independence, the Unite 
States is in its one hundred and seventy-first year, possessing both th 
atomic bomb and the desire to make the United Nations a perfec 
agency for world peace. 


What shall we do now? 


We are seeing again that winning a war does not produce peace a 
tomatically. War in today’s world leaves victors, vanquished, an 
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neutrals so upset in so many ways that winning a peace takes more 
time than winning a war. 

In the long process to peace after war, national, partisan, racial, 
geographic, religious, and other ambitions and intolerances grow into 
bickerings and clashes which produce stalemates out of which another 
war may spring, for, sad to relate, nations still think too much of war 
as a way to settle difficulties. If this were not so, the United Nations 
would be more effective than it has been as an agency to endless 
Peace. 
_ A growing number of Americans view the United Nations not as an 
agency to endless peace but as an agency to endless talk and double- 


valk, with Russia using the veto to have its own obstinate way against 
Bost of the rest of the world. In its belligerency with the veto, in its 
disregard of the rights of neighboring peoples, and in other actions, 
Russia has lost the good will of a great portion of American sentiment 
which advocated long patience with Russia in the hope that mutual 
understanding and respect between the American people and the Rus- 


! 
. 


fan people eventually would dawn. 


Russia, unfortunately, is creating a record close to that of being a 


deliberate quitter in the cooperative search for peace on earth. Shall 


ve resign from the service to humanity? Shall we be quitters, too? 
shall we, as some hysterical few may believe, use the atomic bomb now 
nd attempt to cripple Russia as Japan was crippled? That would be 
ne way of quitting the search for world peace. 
But there is no public sentiment here to back such action. 
_ Shall we quit the United Nations and, leaving Russia out, try 
me other form of cooperative peace effort with whatever nations 
ink the way we do? 
As Secretary Marshall explained in Brazil last week, the state exists 
r man, not man for the state; or, to paraphrase Lincoln, the world 
elongs to all the people who inhabit it, not to any one nation or to the 
er or rulers of one nation or a group of nations. 
Eventually we may have to initiate an effort to try a new form of 
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United Nations. The present United Nations was fashioned in the pr 
atomic age. Its Charter was signed just forty days before the first atom 
bomb was exploded in New Mexico, on July 16, 1945. Now, forty da 
seems a short time, but those forty days could as well have been fort 
years or four hundred years when we measure the difference betwee 
the old nonatomic age and the new atomic age. 

The world needs education and understanding on that score. Mea 
while, there is not enough public opinion here to support the aba 
donment of the United Nations at this time. 

As I interpret public opinion, it is that, without compromise o 
principle, we should continue to use the United Nations to put ant 
keep Russia on the spot. As I interpret the intentions of those repre 
senting Russia, it is their desire to tire us out, to make us quit in dis 
gust, and to have us abandon the rest of the world to them. 

The United Nations, the rostrum of the Parliament of Man, i 
presently the most effective place to ask Russia and the world th 
questions for the achievement of real world peace that lie in th 
hearts of mankind, even in the hearts of tens of millions of people i1 
Russia itself. The chief question is whether mankind everywhere i 
going to live in the pursuit of happiness—a happiness capable of mucl 
greater joy through the benign uses of atomic power—or is mankinc 
going to blow itself from the face of the earth by the misuse of the evi 
potency of the same atomic power? 

The United States must keep its head clear and its feet on th 
ground. It must continue in the service of humanity. Our democrati 
way may not have all the answers, but it must continue to search bold 
ly for the right questions and to keep asking those questions unti 
more of the right answers are found. It cannot be a quitter. 


Mr. Urey: The last two years have witnessed a most remarkabl 
growth of a revolutionary idea—the idea of the federal government o 
the world. 

Enthusiastic supporting groups for this idea have existed since thi 
middle 1930’s, but I am sure that polls of two years ago would hav 
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shown a very small minority of Americans as supporting this pro- 
dosal. But polls now show something between 15 and 30 per cent of 
mericans in favor of world government. Perhaps the idea and impli- 
cations of world government may not be clearly understood by all its 
supporters, but in any case there is a remarkable public opinion at the 
bresent time in favor of a real rule of law as the solution to world 
anarchy. 

| It is now my privilege to introduce Chancellor Robert Maynard 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago, who is one of the outstanding 
educational leaders. He has shown himself to be a man of rare courage 
and independence, who is not at all afraid to present ideas he believes 
to be correct, whether they are popular or not. 

i As one of the atomic scientists at the University of Chicago, I can 
express my appreciation for his efforts in behalf of this group of men. 
He is principally responsible for the organization of the institutes for 
nuclear studies in metals and radiobiology and has been responsible 
for securing adequate financial support for them. 

He has recognized that science should not be completely dominated 
through government sources of funds but should be maintained inde- 
pendent of our government on a private enterprise basis. It is impor- 
tant that industry and private capital recognize the necessity and 
value of supporting fundamental research in our problems neglected 
during the development of the atomic bomb. We hope that this sup- 
port of fundamental research by private funds will continue and en- 
able us to contribute our proper share to atomic science as well as to 
science in all other fields. 

: It is thus with a warm personal feeling that I present Chancellor 
Robert Maynard Hutchins of the University of Chicago, who will 
speak on the necessity of world federation. 


Mr. Hurcuins: Two years ago, the Sunday after the bomb 
dropped, the University of Chicago Rounp TaB_e discussed “Atomic 
Force—Its Meaning for Mankind.”’ . 

The University of Chicago had been one of the principal centers of 
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research on the bomb. The first chain reaction took place on its cam 
pus on December 2, 1942. 

The University, even before the Rounp Taste of two years ago 
had determined to do what it could to maintain the leadership of th 
United States in atomic studies and to hold together some of th 
members of the group which had produced the bomb. For this purpos 
it had already created three new research institutes. The Universit 
representatives on that Rounp TaBLeE had therefore some qualifica 
tions to speak on the subject, and the institution they represented wa 
deeply involved in whatever atomic energy might mean for mankind 

The fundamental facts about the atomic bomb today are those 
which the Rounp TasBLE emphasized two years ago. There is no secret. 
There is no defense. Since there is no secret, other nations will have 
the bomb almost any day. Since there is no defense, military prepa- 
rations to defend ourselves against the bomb are a waste of time. 

In another war the atomic bomb will be used. International agree- 
ments for the control of atomic energy will simply mean that the next 
war will end with atomic bombs instead of beginning with them. The 
minute that war breaks out, every nation that knows how will start 
making atomic bombs. 

It is generally thought that another nation will be able to make 
atomic bombs within five years from the day on which we dropped the 
first bomb on Japan. If this is so, we have already frittered away 40 
per cent of the time we had to organize ourselves to preserve mankind. 

The New York Times, in its editorial on the second anniversary of 
the bomb, says that the ultimate protection against it can only be the 
abolition of war itself. The Times suggests that the final success of 
efforts to abolish war can be realized only in an ultimate world govern- 
ment. 

I do not understand the use of the word “ultimate” in this connec- 
tion. We have now arrived at the ultimate stage in history. We cannot 
do something intermediate now and ultimately do something ultimate. 


What is ultimately required of us is required of us now. If what is 
. 


/ . 
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vultimately required of us is the abolition of war through a world 
government, then we had better set about trying to get war abolished 
‘through world government now. 

Any proposal for a world atomic authority is a proposal for world 
igovernment. Such an authority must have a monopoly of atomic 
‘bombs, which means that every nation would be at its mercy, and it 
must have the right to enter, inspect, and destroy atomic installations 
‘anywhere in the world. No nation could call itself sovereign in any 
‘usual sense under such conditions. 

The major premise of all discussions looking toward agreements for 
the control of atomic energy has been that the nations retain their 
‘sovereignty. Hence, these discussions have not succeeded and cannot 
‘succeed. Either we have world federal government and real atomic 
control, or we have no agreements, or agreements that are meaning- 
less, and eventually atomic war. 

It will be said, of course, that if nations will not collaborate in an 
alliance or debating society like the United Nations, they cannot be 
expected to come together or stay together in a world state. The 
American states could not or would not collaborate under the Articles 
of Confederation before 1787, but they did come together, and, with 
the exception of one period, they stayed together under the Consti- 
tution. 

It may be admitted that there were ties which united them which 
do not unite the nations today. On the other hand, we should not 
forget that many differences deeply divided the American states, so 
much so that, three months before the Constitutional Convention, 
Madison wrote that “he trembled for the issue.” 

_ Mr. Hooker has lately shown in the magazine Common Cause how 
serious the divisions among the states in the Confederation were. Vir- 
ginia had twelve times as many people as Delaware. Georgia claimed 
a hundred times as many square miles as Rhode Island. There were so 
many Germans in Pennsylvania that Franklin feared they might make 
German the language of the state. It was impossible to get along in 
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some sections in New York without knowing Dutch. The trip fro 
Boston to New York, which now takes less than an hour, took fou 
days to a week along the finest road, or longer than it takes now to g 
around the world. 

Gouverneur Morris thought that a federal tax was impossible be 
cause of the extent of the country; and one member of the Conventio 
asked, ‘“How can it be supposed that this vast country, including th 
western territory, will, one hundred and fifty years hence, remain on 
nation?” 

When Washington took charge of the armies surrounding Boston 
he wrote that the New Englanders were an exceedingly dirty and nast 
people. On the other hand, Ephraim Paine, of Vermont, complaine 
that the southern members of Congress regarded themselves as a su 
perior order of animals. Tithes were levied by New York, Pennsyl 
vania, and Maryland on the goods of other states; and New Jersey 
taxed the New York lighthouse on Sandy Hook. New York, New 
Hampshire, and Massachusetts quarreled about Vermont, and Penn- 
sylvanians battled Virginians on the Upper Ohio. It is no wonder that, 
when the Constitution was completed by the Convention, the principal 
attack upon it was that it was utopian—a visionary project, an in- 
digestible panacea. 

And it barely was accepted. In the conventions in the critical states 
it just squeaked through. In Massachusetts it carried by twenty-nine 
votes; in Virginia, by ten; and in New York by only three. 

To borrow a phrase from Mr. Borgese, world government is neces- 
sary and therefore possible. Of course, the world government can 
mean much, little, or nothing. An effort to find out what a free and 
federal world constitution would be like is now proceeding in the 
Committee To Frame a World Constitution. Whether this effort suc- 
ceeds or fails, it will at least serve to clarify the issues and to focus 
the thought of the world on the method of forming a federal union 
which shall embrace all men. 

It is very late. Perhaps nothing can save us. But the handwriting 
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on the wall is plain enough. It says to the peoples of the earth, “Unite 
or die.” 


Mr. Urey: It is now my pleasure to present Professor G. A. Bor- 
| gese, secretary of the Committee To Frame a World Constitution. 


Mr. Borcese: The world’s response to the atomic challenge has 
been default. There is no unity in the United Nations; no security in 
- the Security Council. Starvation and bankruptcy hold sway over most 
of mankind. Our own American peace and abundant life are haunted 
_ by fear. There is no atomic control or any reasonable expectation of it. 

This is the picture two years after Hiroshima. How can we change 
it? 

It was the general feeling in our midst after Hiroshima that every- 
body in the world should be impressed by the enormity of our strength 
and by the generosity of our heart. We were not happy about having 
used the bomb. We wished to pledge ourselves never to use it again. 
We urged all nations to join us in prohibiting the weapons of “‘ex- 
treme mass destruction.” What we met was indifference in a number of 
_cases. In the case of Russia it was hostility. 

_ The error through these two years has been to think and to act as if 

the world outside were conditioned to look at the atomic bomb with 
American eyes. It is conditioned otherwise. Hundreds of millions in 
Europe and Asia had seen extreme mass destruction before Hiro- 
shima. The atom bomb was hardly more than one more terror among 
many terrors for them. 

Others suspected our intentions. They thought that what we cared 
for was immunity, not humanity. They visualized the great cities of 
America, incomparably tragic targets for a surprise attack. They 
could even see the atomic challenge as a good risk if they had time to 
unlock the secret, then to rise against us with a supreme defiance of 
our long security and brief supremacy. Stalin said last September: 
“Atomic bombs are intended for intimidating weak nerves, but they 
cannot decide the outcome of war. They are by no means sufficient 
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for this purpose.” Thus, we still have the monopoly of the atomic 
weapon, but also we seem to have a monopoly of atomic fear. 


The world at large may well be interested in the total abolition of 
war. It is not interested enough in the prohibition of atomic warfare 
alone. But a total abolition of war is inconceivable without a world 
police. A world police is inconceivable without a world law. A world 
law is inconceivable without a world government. 


The opponents of world government stress its unrealism, call it 
Utopia. They emphasize the jealous national sovereignties, the un- 
yielding privileges of the powers that be. But we of the Committee 
To Frame a World Constitution are not sure that the nations will in- 
sist to the last on a “realism’”’ whose teaching is to grasp unflinchingly 
in the storm all our belongings and go down with them. The critics of 
world government point to the invincible opposition of Russia. But 
they think of Russia as a constant in a world of variable. Russia, too, 
may change. A well-known recent article by George Kennan, of the 
State Department, on “The Sources of Soviet Power” supports this 
view. 

Let us suppose that the Western movement for world government, 
often indefinite and noncommittal so far, takes shape in a precise plan. 
Let us suppose that such a plan, by no means a rhetorical repetition 
of the Atlantic Charter, by no means a device of Western imperialism 
in idealistic disguise, takes bindingly into account the interests and 
rights of all races and peoples, the Russians included. It is our belief 
that the truth and value of such a plan—and much sooner than de- 
featists like to anticipate—would penetrate Russia, would break any 
iron curtain. The Russian people, under its present regime or under 
another leadership, would become receptive to a plan American-born 
but universal in scope. 

Be it as it may, be it peace or war—even if it is catastrophe—a pat- 
tern of world peace through world justice should influence the fighter 
and the neutral, should affect the outcome of the struggle, would sur- 
vive with the survivors. 
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On these convictions the Committee To Frame a World Constitu- 

ition was built in the earliest days of the atomic age. Its progress is 
reported in its monthly magazine, Common Cause. After two years of 
work we have framed a preliminary draft. We plan to publish it by 
the end of this year. Our draft of a world constitution is a proposal to 
history. We shall offer it with humility as well as with faith. 
_ We have not thought of ourselves as a committee to frame the world 
constitution. Our only purpose and hope has been and is to provide 
usable tracks for further exploration of the problem of world gov- 
‘ernment. 

This is the basic and ultimate problem of the atomic age. Nothing 
but an approach to its solution can change the dismal picture of these 
‘two years. The third atomic year, just begun, is a year of decision. 


xe 
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THE SOVIET PLAN FOR ATOMIC ENERGY CONTROL* 
By EUGENE RABINOWITCH 


N RECENT months, we have of- 
I ten heard—and spoken—of the 
“Russian plan” as an alternative to 
American proposals for the control of 
atomic energy. This, however, was a 
misnomer. Until June 11, there was 
no “Russian plan” for the control of 
atomic energy, but merely a proposal 
for a convention outlawing atomic 
weapons with the vague suggestion of 
a control and enforcement system to 
be evolved at some later date. 

In speeches by Molotov and 
Gromyko, the Soviet idea of the con- 
trol system became somewhat clear- 
er, but only from the negative side: 
this system was vot to include owner- 
ship of materials, or management of 
plants, or cooperative research and 


developmental activities, but was to 
be restricted to inspection. Inspection 
was not to be “unlimited,” it was not 
to include, for example, aerial sur- 
veys. 

However, all positive aspects of the 
inspection system remained in the 
dark. Gromyko could not offer a 
definite answer even to the question 
as to whether the inspectorate would 
be international or national in com- 
position. 

On June 11, apparently upon re- 
ceipt of new instructions from home, 
Mr. Gromyko presented proposals 
which for the first time deserve the 
name of a “plan.” He proposed un- 
ambiguously that inspection should — 
be carried out by international per- 


* Reprinted from the August, 1947, issue of the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists. 
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onnel. He specified that inspection 
nould encompass “‘all mines and 
lants capable of producing atomic 
uels.” 

Further, in open reversal of the 
‘revious Soviet stand, he agreed that 
he international control agency 
hould operate its own research labo- 
atories in order to keep in the fore- 
sont of nuclear science and tech- 
sology and thus to be able to adjust 
aspection methods to their progress. 
Thus, something that begins to 
vok like the timid outlines of a true 
ontrol plan, began to emerge from 
he Soviet. If Mr. Gromyko’s June 11 
sroposals had been offered a year ago, 
fn answer to the plan presented at 
nat time by Mr. Baruch, they would 
‘ave provided a legitimate reason for 
ejoicing and some hope for the suc- 
essful completion of the control ne- 
jotiations. 

: However, the fact that the first 
eal Soviet counterproposal comes a 
sear after the negotiations have be- 
jun, makes optimism out of place. It 
difficult to believe that it took the 
soviet leaders a whole year to begin 
) understand the first things about 
omic energy and the elementary re- 
juirement for its effective control. 

Suspicion cannot be avoided that 
sew Soviet proposals are made only 
then general resentment at the nega- 
ive attitude of the U.S.S.R. threat- 
ms to hasten a final showdown, and 
re only intended to drag the negotia- 
ions out as long as possible. 

_ Assuming that these are delaying 
ctics, they raise questions as to 
eir purpose. Is the delay because 
e Russians do not want interna- 
ional control or because they do not 
lieve it feasible? Or, perhaps, they 
lieve delay will improve their bar- 
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gaining power, giving them time to 
equalize their position with that of 
the United States through further 
progress in their own atomic energy 
development? 

This negative interpretation is not 
the only possible explanation of the 
Soviet attitude. Another perfectly 
legitimate explanation is that they 
genuinely want or at least realize the 
necessity for, international control. 
However, the means required to 
achieve such control is novel and ab- 
horrent to them and runs contrary to 
the general principles which deter- 
mine their attitude towards “‘capital- 
ist” nations. Therefore, every step 
they make towards the implementa- 
tion of the principle of international 
control is done with the greatest re- 
luctance, after prolonged delibera- 
tions and vacillations, and perhaps 
even internal struggles between the 
more and the less enlightened ele- 
ments in the Soviet hierarchy. 

Which of the two interpretations 
is correct, we do not know and we 
don’t think anybody outside the 
U.S.S.R. knows. What is certain, is 
that this dribble of Soviet conces- 
sions, interrupted by long months of 
perfectly exasperating repetition of 
the same often totally meaningless 
phrases which make real “give and 
take’”’ negotiations impossible, has 
produced an atmosphere of suspicion 
and hopelessness. 

This could have been averted by a 
faster timing of the same proposals. 
Using Mr. Baruch’s language, it took 
the Soviet Union six months to say 
the “‘B” of inspection after the “A” 
of international control. It took an- 
other six months to add the “C” of in- 
ternational inspectorate and the “D” 
of cooperative international research. 
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How long will it take the U.S.S.R. 
to spell out the whole alphabet of an 
effective international control mech- 
anism? Is there any hope that this 
could be achieved within the time 
which remains before the atomic 
armament race will destroy the last 
chances of reconciliation? 

The Soviet Union has still trav- 
elled only a small part of the road to 
a truly effective international con- 
trol. The next question which they 
will have to answer, however much 
they might like to avoid it, is “what 
do you suggest doing aieut illicit 
uranium mining and processing?” 

Mr. Gromyko has pretty well 
spelled out what must be inspected 
from the mine to the finished prod- 
uct, in the field of “legitimate” pro- 
duction of fissionable materials. But 
does the Soviet Union propose to rely 
entirely on national governments in 
reporting the number and location of 
mines and plants? 

This proposal would be as obvious- 
ly unrealistic as the reliance on a con- 
vention outlawing atomic bombs. 
Here is where extensive aerial surveys 
of mining, and “snooping”’ in estab- 
lishments officially unrelated to atom- 
ic energy, will have to come into the 
picture. 

How long will it take the Soviet 
Union to concede that some such 
highly disagreeable provisions are in- 
evitable in a control system based en- 
tirely on inspection? 

If and when the Soviet Union ar- 
rives at this stage, it may begin to 
dawn on her why some scientists in 
America—without being in the sery- 
ice of vested coal or oil interests— 
have suggested the limitation of the 
production of atomic fuels to a level ex- 
cluding large scale power production. 


Perhaps she will realize that thi 
limitation would greatly facilitate 1 
spection and incidentally keep th 
margin between atomic disarmamen 
and full atomic preparedness im 
mensely wider than it can be if eac 
nation is allowed to accumulate un 
limited stocks of atomic fuels fo 
power production. 

Furthermore, will the Soviet Un 
ion, at this stage of spelling out th 
alphabet of atomic control, under. 
stand why Messrs. Lilienthal, Op 
penheimer, Winne and Thomas have 
discarded the idea of control by in- 
spection in favor of control by owner- 
ship and management? 

Will the Soviet’s next step be the 
reluctant concession that it is les: 
distasteful to engage in common ex- 
ploitation of atomic energy with the 
hated and suspected capitalist sys- 
tem, than to allow the agents of this 
system to fly freely over a large part 
of the Soviet territories and look at 
will into Soviet laboratories and 

lants? 

Will she understand that manage- 
rial control has not been devised as an 
opening wedge for capitalist penetra- 
tion into socialist economy, but as a 
provision for minimum interference 
by the atomic energy control agency 
with the diverse economies of indi- 
vidual countries? 

Proposals of the type of those 
made by Gromyko on June 11 re- 
kindle the feeble hope that the Soviet 
Union may be advancing—desper- 
ately slowly, but still advancing—on 
this road to understanding. But un- 
less the progress is accelerated, it may 
fail to keep pace with the rising tide 
of impatience and disappointment. It 
must be in the interest of the Soviet 
Union to stem this tide more rapidly 
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id more effectively than it has done 
‘retofore. It is difficult to judge how 
ach the mutual mistrust originat- 
2 in existing atomic armaments on 
e one side and the striving to come 
to possession of such armaments on 
'e other, has already contributed to 
‘e separation of the world into two 
mps. At present, the most osten- 
le cause of this estrangement lies 
the economic field—in the division 
tween the sphere of economic co- 
veration of the Western powers, and 
sphere on which the Soviet Union 

| poses its pattern of international 
nomic collaboration. This division 
“the world into two economic units 
deplorable enough in itself, and full 
danger for the world peace; but it 
sthaps*could be overcome by an 
rerall economic cooperation between 
je two systems, if it were not for the 
multaneously rising political en- 
ity and mutual preparations for the 


curity” of the two spheres. Without 
the elimination of an atomic arma- 
ments race by international control, 
the two worlds which are shaping up 
now will be not merely two compet- 
ing economic systems but two camps 
of enemies armed to the teeth and 
watching each other’s preparations in 
hysterical anguish. 

This is the light in which one must 
judge the statements such as the one 
by the British New Commonwealth 
group and the Parliamentary Atomic 
Energy Committee reprinted in this 
issue, which calls for a Big Three 
meeting to break the deadlock in 
atomic energy negotiations. 

The widening rift in the politico- 
economic structure of the world 
should not serve as a pretext for 
abandoning the attempt to stop the 
arms race through the establishment 
of international control of atomic 
energy. It makes the establishing of 
such a control all the more imperative. 


jotection of an illusory military ‘“‘se- 
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A DISCUSSION OF THE RELATION OF 
THE MILITARY TO SCIENCE 


In an article in the spring, 1947, issue of the American Scholar entitled 
Military Support of American Science: A Danger?” Dr. Louis N. Ridenour, 
san of the Graduate School of the University of Illinois, discusses the prob- 
ms involved in the military support of science. The spring and summer 
ues of the American Scholar contain also articles by other distinguished 
Borst and social scientists in comment on Dr. Ridenour’s argument and in 
scussion of their own analysis. Several of these articles are reprinted below.* 
Dr. Ridenour points out, in his article, that in 1946 it is estimated that the 
= spent $70,000,000 for Ris sponsored scientific research and the Navy, 


_* Grateful acknowledgment is given to the American Scholar, in which magazine 
articles originally appeared. 
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$20,000,000. This compares with $30,000,000 which was the total available 
scientific research in 1940. He says that the armed services are expend 
these sums because (1) many in the armed services believe in the importa 
of fundamental science to all activities of a technological civilization, includi 
war; (2) they admire the success of the professional scientists in their warti 
role of weapon-designers; and (3) the armed services feel they are fulfillin 
public responsibility in supporting disinterested scientific research with fede 
funds during the absence of a civilian agency to so do. He argues that 
expenditure of these large sums will help rather than hinder basic scien 
Some research, in fact, which requires large-scale equipment cannot be do 
without this support. Such research, he says, is no less important than that 
quiring more modest laboratories and equipment. Big science, he says, ne 
big money; and while big science is perhaps not the most important part 
science, still it justifies the availability of big money during the years to com 
He does not believe that military “intrusion” will hamper basic science 
scientists insist on the funds being spent, not on projects of “foreseeable” 1 
sults, but on the basis of the probity, competence, and judgment of the scie 
tists involved. To the scientist, he concludes, who is determined to keep | 
freedom and to work in science, there is no danger at all. 


* 


THE MILITARY MENTALITY 
By ALBERT EINSTEIN 


It seems to me that the decisive 
point in the situation under discus- 
sion lies in the fact that the problem 
before us cannot be viewed as an iso- 
lated one. First of all, one may pose 
the following question: From now on 
institutions for learning and research 
will more and more have to be sup- 
ported by grants from the state, 
since, for various reasons, private 
sources will not suffice. Is it at all 
reasonable that the distribution of 
the funds raised for these purposes 
from the taxpayer should be entrust- 
ed to the military? To this question 
every prudent person will certainly 
answer: “No!” For it is evident that 
the difficult task of the most benefi- 


cent distribution should be placed 
the hands of people whose traini1 
and life’s work give proof that th 
know something about science ar 
scholarship. 

If reasonable people neverthele 
favor military agencies for the dist 
bution of a major part of the ava 
able funds, the reason for this lies 
the fact that they subordinate cultu 
al concerns to their general politic 
outlook. We must then focus our a 
tention on these practical politic 
viewpoints, their origins and th« 
implications. In doing so we shé 
soon recognize that the problem he 
under discussion is but one of man 
and can only be fully estimated ar 
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soperly adjudged when placed in a 
-oader framework. 

The tendencies we have mentioned 
re something new for America. They 
rose when, under the influence of the 
vo World Wars and the consequent 
oncentration of all forces on a mili- 
iry goal, a predominantly military 
sentality developed, which with the 
imost sudden victory became even 
‘ore accentuated. The characteristic 
sature of this mentality is that peo- 
‘e place the importance of what Ber- 
rand Russell so tellingly terms 
naked power” far above all other 
sctors which affect the relations be- 
ween peoples. The Germans, misled 
y Bismarck’s successes in particular, 
nderwent just such a transformation 
f their mentality—in consequence of 
hich they were entirely ruined in 
ss than a hundred years. 

I must frankly confess that the 
reign policy of the United States 
nce the termination of hostilities 
as reminded me, sometimes irresist- 
ily, of the attitude of Germany un- 
er Kaiser Wilhelm II, and I know 
nat, independent of me, this analogy 
as most painfully occurred to others 
s well. It is characteristic of the 
uilitary mentality that non-human 
ictors (atom bombs, strategic bases, 
‘eapons of all sorts, the possession of 
aw materials, etc.) are held essential, 
thile the human being, his desires 
nd thoughts—in short, the psycho- 
sgical factors—are considered as un- 
mportant and secondary. Herein lies 
certain resemblance to Marxism, at 
sast insofar as its theoretical side 
lone is kept in view. The individual 
; degraded to a mere instrument; he 
ecomes “human materiel.” The nor- 
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mal ends of human aspiration vanish 
with such a viewpoint. Instead, the 
military mentality raises “naked 
power” as a goal in itself—one of the 
strangest illusions to which men can 
succumb. 


MILITARY MENTALITY MORE 
DANGEROUS NOW 


In our time the military mentality 
is still more dangerous than formerly 
because the offensive weapons have 
become much more powerful than the 
defensive ones. Therefore it leads, by 
necessity, to preventive war. The 
general insecurity that goes hand in 
hand with this results in the sacrifice 
of the citizen’s civil rights to the sup- 
posed welfare of the state. Political 
witch-hunting, controls of all sorts 
(e.g., control of teaching and re- 
search, of the press, and so forth) ap- 
pear inevitable, and for this reason do 
not encounter that popular resist- 
ance, which, were it not for the mili- 
tary mentality, would provide a pro- 
tection. A reappraisal of all values 
gradually takes place insofar as 
everything that does not clearly 
serve the utopian ends is regarded 
and treated as inferior. 

I see no other way out of prevail- 
ing conditions than a farseeing, hon- 
est and courageous policy with the 
aim of establishing security on supra- 
national foundations. Let us hope 
that men will be found, sufficient in 
number and moral force, to guide the 
nation on this path so long as a lead- 
ing role is imposed on her by external 
circumstances. Then problems such 
as have been discussed here will 
cease to exist. 
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SCIENCE SHOULD BE KEPT FREE 


By PHILIP MORRISON * 


Professor Ridenour has an envi- 
able reputation for supple and in- 
genious writing. The piece before us 
here continues in that vein; it is as 
clear as it is wrong. There is in fact a 
large-scale and potentially disastrous 
intrusion of the military into Ameri- 
can science; unless it is resisted by 
scientists and by the public as well 
(already the Secretaries of both War 
and Navy have publicly disclaimed 
any intention to continue the policy) 
it might well bring great harm not 
only to science but to all our hopes for 
peace. 

It is not my intention here to at- 
tack the soundness of most of the 
sprightly contentions of Professor 
Ridenour’s essay; they are mainly 
true. They are also nearly entirely 
beside the point. He has not discussed 
the problems before scientists today, 
but their shadows. His pictures are so 
sharp: of the reasonable men of the 
Office of Research and Invention en- 
tering into contracts with informed 
and wary university scientists, of the 
sturdily individualist follower of 
Bridgman remaining aloof from en- 
tangling grants, of the men enticed 
away from science to engineering be- 
ing counted as no loss “‘because they 
would almost surely have undertaken 
industrial engineering work sooner or 
later.” This is not the flesh-and- 
blood world of 1947, but a dreamy 
and lifeless model sounding like 
nothing so much as the Manchester 


* Assistant Professor of Physics at 
Cornell University, Professor Morrison 
was a physicist with the Chicago and Los 
Alamos laboratories of the Manhattan 
Project. 


economics of enlightened dealers 1 
free market. Is the problem so sim 
a one? Let me report on an experie 
of my own in the college town 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

The local newspaper carries 
weekly page of photographs on so 
topic of the day. Some time ago 
physicists were pleasantly surpris 
by the sight of a set of pictures abo 
cosmic rays, the most dramat 
branch of modern physics. A gro 
of research workers at the Universi 
of Virginia were shown with the 
curious Geiger-counter  telescop 
climbing through the dark limesto: 
caverns of their state to measure t 
penetration of these rays deep in 
the earth. This is a normal and n 
very expensive branch of cosmic ri 
research. 

Now it happens that this group 
workers is supported by Navy func 
The pictures and captions were ey 
dently released by the tireless Nai 
public relations office. The captio 
were incredible. This was their bu 
den: The rays were shown to be m 
lions of times more powerful thi 
those of the atomic bomb. The wea 
on of the future well could be tl 
cosmic ray. Could we but bore a he 
in the air to let them in on our ha 
less enemy, his rivers would boil 
steam, his land scorch, and his boc 
be ash in a second! Thus does Amet 
can physics, supported by our Nav 
advance the cause of science. I ne 
not add that the penny-dreadf 
style compounded its crass inh 
manity by being scientifically absur 
Sunburn would be many times dea 
lier than cosmic rays if the atme 


veric blanket were magically re- 
oved. But too many people under- 
und sunburn; its publicity value is 
w. Now, it is clear that the sophisti- 
‘ted officers of the ORI no less than 
ofessor Beams understand that 
mic ray work is but fundamental 
sence. But does the misinformed 
payer in Ithaca? More, does the 
Il less informed European who 
tars that our country spends a bil- 
fn on military research, on the heels 
the first use of the atomic bomb? 
ne scientist and the Services are not 
ie only parties to their contract: the 
rms are desperately important to 
jery man everywhere, and he can- 
ot read the fine print. 

Plans are now under way to give 
nerous military scholarships for 
udents as well as publicity and re- 
arch funds for science. What sort 
competition will this provide for 
e men who choose to remain in 
ee science? Not everyone, either, is 
Nobel Laureate, or head of a labo- 
tory. Many men and women are the 
nk-and-file workers in science from 
hose myriad bits of patiently carved 
osaic the occasional great scientist 
isembles the picture of truth. How 
ill such people stay out of the mili- 
ry ties, when their department 
sads are convinced of the needs for 
‘ants? And will the grants now made 
) intelligently and freely remain so 
hen military budgets dwindle and 
sults are wanted? Or will the com- 
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mitments now undertaken when the 
strings are missing bind all but the 
most resolute at a time when restric- 
tive conditions reappear? 

Science is not apart from society. 
Its purpose, its results, and its people 
are part of the fabric of human life. 
We in America want and need peace. 
We cannot tie science to the military 
and hope to see it used for peace, no 
matter how ingeniously we write the 
contracts, nor how circumspect the 
men of good will remain. Moreover, 
science is in need of social aid. It 
must obtain that aid in the name and 
right of research, not masquerading 
as an arm of war. A strong science re- 
quires national acceptance and un- 
derstanding. And in the world of 
peace we all so much long for, science 
must be again the pursuit of truth for 
all men, not for Americans alone. It 
cannot be so if it is narrow, national, 
secret; it cannot be so if it is regarded 
everywhere as but the zealous armor- 
er of a new and more dreadful war. 

The Congress is now about to con- 
sider legislation establishing a Na- 
tional Science Foundation, a federal 
agency which will grant scholarships 
and research funds in the name of sci- 
ence, not that of war. It is the duty 
of every reader of The American 
Scholar to acquaint himself with 
these measures and, if he is convinced 
of their soundness, to lend them his 
practical support. 


A POSITIVE PROGRAM OF RESEARCH FOR PEACE 
By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


The military are “intruding” into 
ience, because they hope that an in- 
ease in knowledge will lead to the 


development of more effective weap- 
ons. Scientists are advised by Dr. 
Ridenour to “resist intrusion” to the 
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extent that it threatens to degrade 
pure science into mere engineering. 
By Professor Wiener, they are ad- 
vised to resist it absolutely and un- 
equivocally, on moral grounds. 

This negative procedure of “re- 
sistance to intrusion” requires, it 
seems to me, to be supplemented by 
some form of positive action, de- 
signed to offset the military program 
of research for war, and to render it 
unnecessary. 

The present predicament of the 
human species can be summed up in 
a few sentences. (1) The two and two- 
tenths billion inhabitants of the 
planet do not have enough to eat, and 
by the end of the present century 
their numbers will have increased to 
three and three-tenths billions. (2) 
Over the greater part of the earth, 
soil erosion is rampant. (3) Western 
industrial civilization is based upon 
the exploitation of wasting assets. 
What we call “prosperity” is the con- 
sequence of rapidly dissipating our 
planetary capital. (4) When they are 
found in an industrialized country, 
hunger and a shortage of raw materi- 
als lead to aggression. Where the in- 
dustrial means to aggression are lack- 
ing, they lead to unrest, anarchy and 
to that end-product of anarchy, 
tyranny. (5) Democracy cannot 
flourish in a country where popula- 
tion presses heavily upon resources. 
The twentieth century is an age of 
dictatorship, because it is an age of 
planetary overcrowding. There is not, 
as in the past, a Virgin New World to 
relieve the mounting pressure. (6) 
Asia, Africa, Eastern Europe and 
South America have very high birth 
rates. Western Europe, Australasia 
and North America have low birth 
rates. In the context of modern na- 
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tionalism, these differences constitu 
a standing invitation to aggressi 
and preventive war. 

Political foresight and a ration 
planning of human destinies are po 
sible only in a world where popul 
tion is stable, and where birth rat 
and death rates are uniformly lo 
Hence the need for an internation 
population policy. But such a policy 
even if adopted tomorrow, would nd 
take effect (owing to the large num 
bers in the reproductive age groups 
for at least two generations. In th 
interval we can merely palliate th 
political and economic symptoms o 
the underlying demographical crisis 
Workers in pure and applied science 
should combine, it seems to me, t 
plan a program of research aimed a 
removing some at least of the presen 
causes of war and tyranny. 

(1) Basic research in chemistr 
and biology might result, amon; 
other things, in the discovery a 
methods for producing foodstuff 
artificially, e.g., through the syn 
thesis of chlorophyll. (2) Less basi 
research might show how many agri 
cultural wastes could be converter 
into nutrient solutions for edibl 
yeasts. (3) A long-range study shoul 
be undertaken of the means whereb’ 
our industrial civilization could b 
shifted to a foundation less precariou 
than the exploitation of rapidl: 
dwindling mineral deposits. The ain 
should be to find surrogates whic! 
can be produced from raw material 
that are practically inexhaustible. 
similar research should be undertake: 
into universally available source 
of power, such as the wind and th 
sun. Power sources such as petrol 
um, coal and uranium are naturé 
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nopolies, whose possession by a 
yong country is a temptation to ag- 
ession, by a weak country an invi- 
tion to exploitation by the strong. 

If drawn up by an international 
sdy of scientific workers and pre- 
ated to the various electorates of 
e world, a program of this kind 
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should be certain of popular (though 
not necessarily of governmental or 
military) support. For on one thing 
at least, all human beings are agreed: 
they want to have enough to eat. Men 
can get on very well without atomic 
energy; but they cannot dispense 
with bread. 


AN ECONOMIST VIEWS THE PROBLEM 
By SEYMOUR E. HARRIS* 


Professor Ridenour has written an 
ainently sensible paper. His theme 
ems to be that the military in mak- 
g large funds available will help 
ther than hamper science; that sci- 
itific projects requiring gargantuan 
juipment (e.g., cyclotrons, giant 
ectron accelerators) are no less im- 
xrtant than those requiring the at- 
ntion of great scientists working 
ith modest resources (e.g., Ruther- 
rd, Bridgman); that those scien- 
sts who, by military grants, will be 
red from pure science to participa- 
on in engineering projects, would 
robably have been tempted by in- 
ustry in any case; that the squeam- 
h reluctance incidentally to aid the 
ilitary is not a rational basis for re- 
ising to work on government-spon- 
red scientific projects. 

Since Dr. Ridenour’s position is 
sasonable and well balanced, the so- 
al scientist’s contribution to the 
iscussion of the military or govern- 
lent’s relation to science is supple- 


*Seymour E. Harris is Professor of 
conomics at Harvard University, Man- 
zing Editor of the Review of Economic 
fatistics, and author of numerous books 
: 
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mentary to, rather than critical of, 
his position. 

Apparently the military contribut- 
ed $90,000,000 in 1946 for scientific 
research—a figure to be compared 
with $30,000,000 available for all 
scientific research in all universities 
in 1940. Total expenditures for re- 
search of all kinds in 1940 were 
roughly estimated at $345,000,000 in 
the report to the President, Science, 
the Endless Frontier: industry, $234,- 
000,000; government, $69,000,000; 
colleges and universities, $31,000,000; 
research institutions, $11,000,000. 


TOTAL RESEARCH EXPENDI- 
TURE SMALL 


Both military and total research 
expenditures are scandalously small. 
Here is a country that turns out 170 
billion dollars’ worth of goods in a 
year. An atomic war, or any kind of 
an ultra-modern war, is almost cer- 
tain to be crippling and destructive— 
far beyond the millions killed or 
harmed physically or mentally, and 
far beyond the 350 billion cost of 
World War II to this country. Wheth- 
er we will have to go through the 
agony of another war and whether 
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we would win such a war will largely 
depend upon this race of scientists. 
The writer, anxious for peace with 
the U.S.S.R. and confident of our 
success in resolving our difficulties, 
would not classify himself as a red- 
baiter. I am, however, aware of a 
regrettable philosophy which has per- 
colated to the masses and which 
serves to make one cautious. That 
philosophy suggests the inevitability 
of a dog fight with capitalistic na- 
tions; but the “inevitable” fight will 
not come off so long as it is clear to 
all that the U.S.S.R. is likely to lose. 
Until war is outlawed then, we must 
spend generously on science. 

Professor Ridenour is then indeed 
right to poke fun at those who would 
not even incidentally help the mili- 
tary (cf. Mr. Wallace in the New Re- 
public, February 3, 1947). Once the 
world has really outlawed war, then 
indeed the scientists may turn their 
backs on the military. With modern 
advances in warfare, the dollar spent 
on science becomes a much more 
valuable dollar than the dollar spent 
on ammunition or soldiers. How long 
will it take before the military real- 
izes the new pattern of expenditures 
required by modern warfare? The 
optimum expenditures on science 
might well run into the tens of bil- 
lions of dollars. 


GOVERNMENT AID TO 
RESEARCH INCREASING 


In spending billions for research, 
we might stave off war or, in case of 
war, save millions of lives, assure the 
salvation of at least part of our 500 
billion-dollar plant and retain most, if 
not all, of the 150-250 billion dollars 
of annual income over the next twen- 
ty-five years. That we shall not spend 


so much is almost certain—and 
merely because the issues are 
adequately understood by the m 
tary and Congress. It will take ye 
to train the required scientists, bui 
the necessary laboratories, and co 
vince the country that the conco 
tant budgetary deficits and deterior 
tion of current living standards wou 
be worth while. (Beyond a certa 
point, needless to say, training p 
tential carpenters to become nucle: 
physicists or chemists will yield d 
minishing returns.) But even mot 
important is the fact that the e: 
penditures in dollars, in man powe 
in the way of life involved, in crea 
ing the required scientific machiner 
would be so great, that far short ¢ 
the optimum level, we would simp! 
call a halt. There are some term 
under which we prefer not to live, « 
at least to forego security. 
Government aid on a large scal 
for research in the pure sciences is 0 
the way. Even a penny-pinching Cor 
gress, which will sacrifice security t 
save dollars, and trade unwise remi: 
sion of taxes for votes, will not be abi 
to stop the inevitable. It is certai 
that government will and must pla 
a larger part—first because the pr 
vately endowed institutions and th 
private foundations, the main sour¢ 
of research funds for pure science i 
the past, are waging a losing figh 
Inflationary pressures, declining rate 
of interest, increased taxes and th 
general weakening of the fabric « 
capitalism all militate against thes 
private sponsors from maintainin 
their relative position. Universiti 
may still earn 4 per cent on their ir 
vestments; but the risk element | 
large and, therefore, part of the retur 


purious—as the first big depres- 
will reveal. 
There is a second and perhaps 
re important reason for increased 
rernment participation; and this 
lies not only to research for mili- 
y purposes, but even more for 
sce purposes. For many years the 
ernment has been spending funds 
iresearch—to improve the manner 
‘spraying trees, to obtain better 
ids, to discover the distribution of 
aid assets, et hoc genus omne. The 
tasion is generally that private en- 
prise could not afford to spend this 
ey, since the gains, inadequately 
otected by patents, accrue quite 
nerally; or that the expenditures in- 
lved are so large that private enter- 
sse could not mobilize the required 
sources or dare not risk expendi- 
res on the required scale. The re- 
ise of atomic energy dramatizes 
e research project too large for any 
siness enterprise or conglomera- 
mn of enterprises to handle. It is a 
minder that where the nation’s 
ins are a multiple of the govern- 
2nt’s cost, and where there is no 
ternative to government sponsor- 
ip, a virgin field has been opened 
r government research. This is 
st another example of government 
ending for the public welfare, 
rere the gains in national income 
(and) human welfare may well 
eatly exceed the cost to the Treas- 
y, and where in effect the Treas- 
y’s gains in revenue may well ex- 
ed the outlay. 


WILL TALENT BE DRAINED 
FROM “‘PURE SCIENCE’? 

Our final point relates to the drain- 

g of talent away from pure science. 

ere I fear that Dr. Ridenour is 
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rather optimistic. In the present state 
of. income distribution, in particular 
where a professor with $10,000 in- 
come receives after taxes the equiva- 
lent in goods of what $5,500 would 
have yielded in 1939, or one with a 
$6,000 income, the equivalent of less 
than $4,000, the temptation to desert 
pure science for a minimum standard 
of living is indeed irresistible for 
many. It is not enough to say they 
would have been tempted in any case. 
With more and bigger prizes offered 
under government aegis, “‘scientific 
prostitution” will grow. In the social 
sciences, where government or indus- 
try will pay young men two or three 
times what universities can afford, 
the migration has been serious. A 
large proportion of able young men 
in economics, for example, are now in 
government; and the drain to busi- 
ness of economists who have the 
“correct” views is not to be mini- 
mized. At a price, many able theo- 
rists become economic practitioners 
or defenders of private enterprise. (A 
large proportion would in any case 
have sought government or business 
careers and would have found the 
work and viewpoints congenial, but 
not all.) These losses are undoubtedly 
reduced, if not entirely recouped, by 
the response of talented young scien- 
tists, natural or social, to the in- 
creased funds made available. And 
the economic practitioner, or the en- 
gineer, also adds something to 
science. 

A final suggestion. Would it not be 
an effective use of research dollars, 
from the viewpoints of both govern- 
ment (inclusive of the military) and 
science, if subsidies were paid to the 


beagaot the pure scientists, for the 
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dual purpose of enabling them to con- 
tinue their work and giving them the 
minimum amount of help for re- 
search assistance and laboratories. 
(I assume that the scarce resources 
are first-class pure scientists; and 
they above all should be saved for the 
most general and most important 
work.) In this manner, the contribu- 
tion per Einstein, per Bridgman, etc., 
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will be a maximum, and excessive d 
versions from pure science stoppe 
The great tragedy results when t 

potential Rutherford, Einstein, C 

rie, Rabi or Bridgman yields to ec 
nomic pressures. Perhaps the Natio 

al Science Foundation will discoura 

the wastage involved in transferrin 
great talents from pure science t 
engineering. 


FACTS AND VALUES 


By WILLIAM Y. ELLIOTT* 


The clear and persuasive paper of 
Professor Ridenour has evoked on 
the whole favorable comments from 
Dr. Bush, Dr. Young, and my col- 
league, Professor Seymour Harris. 
These may be summarized by saying 
that Dr. Bush is convinced that, in 
the light of his own broad experience, 
science has little to fear from crip- 
pling of its freedom by military re- 
strictions attached to grants for 
“pure research.” Dr. Young wants to 
extend the range of research, and 
views the government as the natural 
source for its support, even in the 
social sciences. Professor Harris feels 
that our outlay for research has been 
scandalously small and takes the re- 
alistic view that, as long as we are in 
what is, certainly so far, a power 
struggle with Russia, our best pro- 
tection is to keep ahead. 

On the other hand, Professor Mor- 
rison fears the enveloping atmosphere 
of military control, the misinforma- 
tion of the taxpayer that is involved 
by vulgarizing the contributions of 


*Dr. Elliott is Professor of Govern- 
ment at Harvard University. 


science to our defense, and the dange 
that foreign nations (not specified 
will be frightened by a billion spen 
on military research. He is at leas 
as much concerned about the “cream 
ing” of potential students by th 
Navy, and probably soon to be paral 
leled by the Army. 


Professor Wiener’s objections ar 
twofold. He objects to the indiscrim 
inate clapping of restrictions on fre 
research; and he distrusts military 
control. This distrust is illustrated by 
his classic sentence: “Tf our little boy 
is beset by bullies, we may teach hin 
how to box, but we do not give hin 
a razor to carry.” He does not believ 
that the military are to be trusted 
since they have used the atomi 


bomb. 


Any analysis of this basic issue de 
pends upon two sets of problems 
one is in terms of fact, and the othe: 
is in terms of value. 


I submit that the facts are abou 
as follows, and that this statemen 
might command—at least up to it: 
final statement of Russian behavior— 
general assent even from physica 
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atists, who are much more con- 
sant with the facts of laboratories 
experimental control of matter 
a with the forces of politics. 
‘ew doubt that we are at the pres- 
time confronted with a problem 
he control of atomic energy that 
omewhat different from the rela- 
. of a small boy to bullies. It in- 
ves the possibility of the destruc- 
. of a considerable part of civiliza- 
1, if a solution is not reached; or, 
rnatively, the possibility of a 
longed period of armed suspense 
ween systems which have not been 
> to agree upon a common and se- 
2 method of preventing the use of 
mic energy for purposes of de- 
iction. 
30 long as the latter situation 
ts—and it must exist until a com- 
a formula of control has been ac- 
ted and, beyond question, put 
9 workable operation—not only 
scientist, but the whole industrial 
icture of the United States and 
bably of other world powers, will 
ncreasingly geared into a military 
tem capable of acting on a mo- 
it’s notice. It is not “pure” sci- 
e alone that is endangered. The 
le range of industrial and tech- 
al know-how in the world becomes 
nilitary factor. The presence of 
ential Fifth Columnists is a mat- 
of uniquely perilous concern. Un- 
we assume the pacifist philosophy 
t the best defense is no defense, 
growth of military controls and 
increasingly totalitarian temper 
iid seem to the political scientist 
yitable. The pacifist attitude is not 
ly to triumph, for reasons that are 
ond the scope of this short sum- 
-y. But I think they are not likely 
ye disputed. 


a, 

Now for the more doubtful fac- 
tors: on the evidence so far the Rus- 
sian system is quite unwilling, except 
for purposes of tactical delay and 
propaganda, to discuss with an open 
mind, and much less really to insti- 
tute, any international control that 
would effectively insure the security 
of other systems against the possi- 
bilities of the misuse of atomic energy 
for military purposes by the Soviet 
system, or that would prevent the un- 
limited development of atomic en- 
ergy within that system. We cannot, 
of course, close the books on this 
without further efforts to persuade 
the Politburo to change the attitude 
that has been publicly and repeatedly 
expressed by Mr. Gromyko as their 
official policy. In the meantime, we 
must accept the facts as they appear 
to be. 

Now for the question of value: if 
the facts are as stated, we have as one 
alternative, the maintenance of an 
“open system,” based upon the un- 
subsidized (by government) opera- 
tions of independent researchers in 
science, not geared into defense pro- 
grams. This is obviously a more at- 
tractive world in which to live, both 
for scientists and for citizens who are 
persuaded of the values of liberalism 
in the enduring sense of that term. 
If academic and scientific “freedom” 
are the highest values, and life is not 
worth living without them—and if 
they are ‘“‘absolute” values—perhaps 
this is the right line. On the other 
hand, so to act is to take certain 
grave risks about the survival of our 
whole system. We should definitely 
have to accept the inability of that 
system to prevent incursions on the 
freedoms of other systems as well as 
our own, or to protect the prospects 
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of a world order, based upon the free- 
dom of nations and their common ac- 
ceptance of law by consent. 

The other alternative is to say that 
our system is worth putting as far as 
possible beyond the reach of intimi- 
dation and in the position of support- 
ing a workable system of protection 
of international law and justice. We 
may lose our freedoms in a struggle 
to maintain this kind of a world—a 
struggle which is not of our own 
choosing. We certainly lose freedom 
for the world if we let it go by default. 

To rely upon (a) scrapping our 
A-bombs, (4) professions of out- 
lawry by treaty of atomic energy for 
war purposes, and (c) the good faith 
of a totalitarian system—all of which 
we are urged to do by the Party-line 
followers—would appear in terms of 
value to gamble with our national 


survival, certainly with our future 
a world power and the protector 
the system of human rights. 

When Professor Wiener and 
fellows among the scientists are pr 
pared to demonstrate for us a wor 
order that differs from the facts 
a conflict of two great world syste 
in their struggle for what may be t 
future of science as well as the huma 
soul, then we may be able to brin 
science back into its free role. Unt 
that time, we cannot entrust ow 
selves to a prescription by or fe 
“small boys.’ We shall have to as 
sume the responsibilities of maturit 
in a most unpleasant world until w 
are able to change it and establis 
the conditions of moral order that ca 
bring under control the Four Horse 
men of the Apocalypse, who are sti 
riding. 
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